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The terms “ automatic pistol” and “ revol- 
ver” are not interchangeable, as many 
writers seem to think. Automatic pistols, 
with the exception of ome style, are not 
revolvers. 

“Forty,” should not be spelled “ fourty,” 
although other words derived from “four” 
— “fourteen” and “ fourteenth ” — are 








spelled with not “for.” ~In 
by the way, “forty” 

be spelled “feowertig,” the final 

“tig,” being a suffix allied to “ten.” 
gospel of St. Matthew, 
dates about 950, the spelling varies from 
“feuortig” to “ feowertig.” Chaucer, in 
his “ Canterbury Tales,” spelled it “ fourty ” 
(about 1386) ; Caxton, in “Sonnes of Ay- 
spelled it “fourthi” (1489); Robert 
Browne, the preferred “ four- 
tie” (1585); while Shakspere favored 
“fortie” (1607). The form “forty” was 
in use as early as 1567. 

Distinction should be made 
” and “therefor.” 

correctly —if not 
used in the sentence, “ He pceoved that he 
had made a payment on account, and I 
therefore gave him credit therefor.” 

The correct designation of the people of 
Panama is “ Panamans,” not “ Panaman- 
There is no more reason for “ Pan- 
” than there would be for “ Ameri- 

Similarly the people of Argentine, 
Argentine Republic, are ‘“ Argen- 
not “ Argentinians,” and the adjec- 
tive to apply to anything relating to the 
country is “ Argentine.” 

Some people write “ et als,” on the theory 
that “et al” stands for “et alius,” meaning 
“and another,” and that to express the idea 
of “‘and others” the abbreviation is made 
plural by adding “s.” “Et al” stands for 
either “et alibi,” meaning “and elsewhere,” 
or “et alii,” meaning “and others,” and 
should never be written with a final “s.” 

Neither “sanatorium” nor “ sanitarium ” 


“ four,” 


Anglo- 
used to 
syllable, 
In the 
of Lindisfarne, which 


Saxon times, 


mon,” 


theologian, 


between 
The two 
elegantly — 


“ therefore 


words are 


ians.” 
amanians 
canians.” 
or the 


tines,” 


” 


is a good Latin noun. The Latin has a verb, 
meaning 
sanatorium 


however, “ sanare,” 
from which “ 


“to heal” 
” can be formed, to 
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“ee 


mean “a healing place,” while 
formed 


sanitarium,” 
sanitarius,’ the adjective 
would only the 
“ sanitary ” and 
would 
“ Sanatorium,” 


from 


from “ sanitas,” convey 


meaning of or “ hygienic,” 
signify “a hygienic 

therefore, is the 
In the Century Dictionary the 


“An 


sO as a noun 
place.” 
better word. 


“ 


only definition of sanitarium ” is: 
improper form of ‘sanatorium.’ ” 
“Lengthy,” applied to discourse, means 


should 


long,” as in the sentence 


long-winded and weak. “ Lengthy” 


not be used for “ 
“He made a long stay.” 


The people of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., say 


that the name should be written with a hy-~ 


phen and a capital “B,” because Wilkes- 


Barre is named in honor of 


Hon. John 
Wilkes and Colonel Isaac Barre, two mem- 
bers of Parliament who were friendly to the 
interests of the American colonists at a 
time when George III was not. 

“ Affable”’ 
and 


cending,”’ 


means not only “courteous” 


“civil’’ but “accessible” and “ condes- 
and is. properly used in speaking 
of the attitude of a superior toward an in- 
ferior. It would not be right to say, even 
land of the and home of the 
brave, where in theory there are no social 


distinctions, that the ash man was affable to 


in this free 


the lady of the house, no matter how gentle 
and kindly he might be. 


Mass. Edward B. Hughes 


CAMBRIDGE, 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF WOMEN EDITORS. 


In the Januarv issue of THE WRITER ap- 
peared an article in which the question was 
asked : “* Why are 
editors ? 

When I asked that question I expected op- 
position from men, but instead I find some 


there not more women 


Why are editors mostly men?” 


of the women writers coming back at me. 
The first—and many readers know her—says :— 

“My friend, don't stir up anything like 
that. I’m for woman’s rights up to there, 
but there, at present, I take my stand and 
draw the line. Give a woman free rein in an 
editorial position, and you will find her tak- 
ing on airs and pitching in criticism where 
she has n't the through 


least right expe- 


rience to say a word. A man never criticises 
my work —if he does n't want it he simply 
back, 
aging, kindly word, that often is a source of 
comfort forever ; but a 


sends it sometimes with an encour- 
woman! Well, as 
an editor I never just exactly know when | 
am going to please her. 
think of the 
editorial 


Now, 


criticise 


Why does she not 


time when she was invading 


sanctums herself?” 
I know who d 
back, 
and that criticism I have use for, and others 
who write kindly 


some men editors 


your work when sending it 


words on the rejection 


slip. As for the women editors —there are 


some in certain 
don’t they take pattern from the men associ- 


ated with them 


publishing houses — why 
in the same offices as editors ? 
Why don’t they.rise to the noblesse oblige 
of their privilege ? Surely, some of these 


women, before they became editors, were 
suppliants themselves for editorial favor, in 
fact, as I know, are that even now. Why, 
then, should they not remember how they 
appreciated courtesy, and kind, helpful words 
from the editors they Yes, 


Why ? 


\ second woman writer, one who for many 


dealt with ? 


why ? 


years has been writing short stories and se- 
rials, writes to me: “I am not an especial 
admirer of men, but a thousand times over 
would I rather furnish copy to a man than 
to any woman editor I know. I 
that many editors 


have ability and breadth of thought, but O, 


must 
acknowledge women 
why is it that even they are unable to se« 
beyond the horizon, and are often decidedly 
‘snippy, at least when it comes to dealing 
with their woman writers?” 
‘See beyond the horizon” might require 
some especial explanation which I am not 
prepared to give, although I am quite sure 
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the writer quoted is capable of backing up 
anything she says. 

“ Snippy,” I do understand. I will give 
one instance of my own experience with the 
kind of woman editor called “ snippy.”’ She 
was —she may be yet — one of the depart- 
ment editors of a certain paper issued by a 
publishing company owning several other 
papers, the men editors of which have been 
very kind to me. This woman accepted, and 
seemed glad to get from me, a series of ar- 
ticles through which ran the thread of a 
story making it necessary to see that each 
chapter must appear in the paper in the se- 
quence marked. Instead, the chapters were 
put in just any way and at any time, and 
when I mildly asked why this was done, that 
woman editor bundled up the remaining 
chapters and fired them back at me, with 
just a few sarcastic words. 
I call ‘ snippy, ” 


Now this is what 
and if there are more such 
arrogantly snippy women editors, it is no 
wonder they give a bad name to the guild 
of woman editors at large. Why do not pub- 
lishers look after this kind? No man editor 
ever served me that way — spoiled my man- 
uscript in such a way that it could never be 
completed and resold. 

Again comes another woman writer after 
me. She has been making her living by 
writing articles and stories for more than a 
dozen years. “I wish 
mouth shut 
scolds. 


you'd keep your 
woman editors,’ she 
“T'll risk the men editors doing the 
right thing, even in the housekeeping and 
woman journals, because a man carries a 
certain code of business ethics into his lite- 
rary work that most women do not know 
and will not learn because of a certain in 


about 


born caprice in such matters. They are not 
largely so honorable as men, either. For 
instance, I have had women editors fairly 
demand a story from me to be in their hands 
at a certain date, leaving it to me to write 
the story on any plot I pleased and in my 
own regular way, and when I have put all 
other work aside and finished the story be- 
fore the date set, I have received it back just 
before the time when it should have been 
printed, with merely a slight apology say- 
ing: ‘It is a very good story, but we have 
changed our mind about running a story of 
this kind this year. Hope you may find little 
trouble selling it elsewhere.’ Or the story 
may hang fire on acceptance for six months, 
and then come back rejected. These stories 
thac I have had ordered by these women are 
never criticised as unfit at all ; they are sent 
back simply for some reason with which I 
have nothing to do. These women do ac- 
cept much work from me and so I never 
complain back to them, only I feel how dif- 
ferent it would have been if a man had or- 
dered these stories to be ready at a given 
time. In the first place, he would not have 
done so if he had not been sure that when 
the manuscript was written it was going to 
please his readers, and even if it did not 
please him as well as other stories I had 
written for him, yet his word and his idea of 
honor would have made him keep it. Now 
there, you let my men editors alone !" 

Now, see? I've given you the verdict of 
three excellent woman writers. Are they 
right, or are they not? Let every woman 
editor take stock of herself and find wherein 
she has been misjudged. 
Ind. 


LEwISVILLE, Anna B. Aiken. 


GETTING SPECIALS FOR TRADE JOURNALS. 


There is a golden field for writers, free to 
every one, and in it one may pick the checks 
that grow there to repletion. True these 
checks are not stupendous in their amounts, 


but many a mickle has always made a muc- 


kle, and these mickles help in adding to the 
bank account. 

The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton issues some four hundred different book- 
lets called 


Farmers’ Bulletins, which fairly 
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bristle with facts, ranging the gamut of the 
alphabet from alcohol, 
through forestry, 


brooms, baskets, 
horseshoes, moths, tea, 
toads, and good roads, up to windmills, and 
beyond. Any one of these subjects may be 
written up in different 
as many different trade journals. 


numerous ways for 
Suppose 
you know nothing whatever of the subject 
you pick out, but a certain interest causes 
you to choose some special booklet. Send 
for it and see how an article fairly grows 
by itself. 

As an example, in looking over the list I 
was attracted by the title, “ Growing Basket 
Willows.” Now I knew nothing whatever 
of basket willows, except that I had seen 
clothes baskets and hampers made of them 
in the stores. I sent for the bulletin, and 
when it came I was greatly interested in the 
story of how willows are grown, peeled, and 
assorted into bundles for the market. 

Then one day as I walked down the street 
I saw a heavy dray unloading great bundles 
of willows in front of a 


willow furniture 


store. If I had not already been fortified 
with my Bulletin reading I should not have 
given them a passing thought, should not 
have known what they were, in fact. As it 
was, I was immediately interested, so much 
so that I went in and had a talk with the 
manager, found out where the willows being 
unloaded came from, got the shipper’s name 
and address, and much information on mak- 
ing the furniture and baskets, as wel! as 
some photographs of the finished articles. 
After this it was but a matter of sending to 
the shipper for more information as to the 
growing of the willows, and photographs of 
them in the growing stage, and an article 
shaped itself under my hands with hardly any 
effort whatever, and with a great deal of 
pleasure in my own widening informa- 
tion. 

This is but the instance of one opportu- 
nity. Once you send for these free bulletins, 
you will find enough articles to keep you 
busy. Mabel H. Wharton. 


OAKLAND, Calif. 


IMPLIED AGREEMENT TO PUBLISH. 


The legal rights of an author who sells 
a manuscript to a publisher are always of 
importance, and a case decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada settled what is 
believed to be an entirely new point in re- 
gard to such matters. 

In this case, a Toronto firm published a 
“ Life of Frontenac” in an historical series 
and paid the author five hundred dollars in 
full for his rights to the manuscript. Some 
years afterward the Company suggested to 
the author, LeSeur, that he should write 
a life of W. L. MacKenzie for the same 
series for the same price. LeSeur accepted 
the proposal; wrote the manuscript; de- 
livered it to the Company and received his 
five hundred dollars. The Company then 
refused to publish the manuscript; the 
author tendered them the five hundred dol- 


lars, and demanded the return of the manu- 
script, which the Company refused, claim- 
ing that the payment of the five hundred 
dollars made the manuscript the property 
of the Company, which it could publish or 
not as it pleased. The author then entered 
suit to recover the manuscript, and the 
Court decided in his favor ; holding that the 
sale of the manuscript to the publisher im- 
plies an agreement to publish the work, and 
that refusal to publish is a rejection of the 
manuscript which entitles the author to Its 
return, On payment or tender of the pur- 
chase price. 

This decision seems reasonable enough, as 
a sale of a manuscript differs in many re- 
spects from a sale of an ordinary chattel. 
The author is interested not only in the 
price of his manuscript, but also in the 
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benefit which might result from its publica- 
tion. The publisher has the opportunity to 
reject the manuscript, but if he accepts it 
he cannot retain it without publication and 
thereby deprive the author of any benefit 
or glory which might accrue to him from the 
publication of his literary labors. 

In delivering judgment the Court laid 
considerable stress on the fact that the for- 
mer manuscript furnished under the same 
circumstances had been published by the 
Company, but it submitted that the decision 
would be the same if this had been the first 
sale by the author to the publisher, as in 
the absence of an express stipulation to the 
contrary, the obligation to publish would be 
understood. 

The following quotations from the judg- 
ment are interesting and instructive : — 

“T cannot agree that the sale of the man- 
uscript of a book is subject to the same 
rules as the sale of any other article of 
commerce, e.g., grain, or lumber. The 
vendor of such things loses all dominion 
over them when once the contract is ex- 
ecuted, and the purchaser may deal with the 
thing which he has purchased as he chooses. 
It is his to keep, to alienate or destroy. 
But it will not be contended that the pub- 
lisher who bought the manuscript of ‘ The 
Life of Gladstone’ by Morley, or ‘Crom- 
well’ by the same author, might publish 
the manuscript, having paid the author his 
price, with such emendations or additions 
as might perchance suit his political or re- 
ligious views and give them to the world as 
those of one of the foremost authors of the 
day. Nor could the author be denied by 
the publisher the right to make corrections 
in data, or otherwise, if such corrections 
were found to be necessary for historical 
accuracy ; nor could the manuscript be pub- 
lished in the name of another. After the 
author has parted with his pecuniary inter- 
est in the manuscript, he retains a species 
of moral or personal right in the product 
of his brain. 

“What I have said is sufficient to show 
that what is called literary property has a 





character and attributes of its own, and 
that such a contract as we are now called 
upon to consider must be interpreted and 
the rights of the parties determined with 
regard to the special nature of the thing 
which is the subject of the contract. An 
ancient manuscript of a papyrus might have, 
by reason of its antiquity and the circum- 
stances surrounding its discovery some in- 
trinsic monetary value. But what may be 
the value to the writer or the publisher of 
the manuscript in question here, so long as 
it is allowed to remain in the pigeonhole 
of the latter? What was the consideration 
of the payment ? Not the paper on which 
the manuscript is written; its value is des- 
troyed for all commercial purposes. Not 
the paper with the writing on it; that can 
have no value without publication. The 
only way in which the appellant can legiti- 
mately recoup himself for his expenditure 
must be by the publication of the manu- 
script, and in this I find additional reason 
for holding that the publication was an im- 
plied term of the contract. 

“In conclusion, therefore, I hold that the 
conditions which together make up _ the 
consideration moving to the respondent 
were the payment of the stipulated price, 
five hundred dollars, and the publication of 
the work in and as part of the series, 
‘Makers of Canada.” The respondent fully 
performed his contract when he wrote and 
delivered the manuscript, and if, in the ex- 
ercise of his undoubted right, the appellant 
properly rejected it as unsuitable for the 
purpose for which it was intended, viz., pub- 
lication in the ‘Makers of Canada’ series, 
then both parties were free to rescind the 
contract altogether and the respondent upon 
the return of so much of the consideration 
as he had received was entitled to have the 
manuscript returned to him. It cannot be de- 
nied that by the appellant’s refusal the re- 
spondent was deprived of the chief consider- 
ation which moved him to write the manu- 
script, that is, the benefit to his literary rep- 
utation resulting from the publication.” 

Harttanp, N. B. M. L. Hayward. 
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nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe WriTeR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
that may occur to them. The pages 


of THE WRITER are always open for any one 


ideas 


who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Sustaining the 
the decision 


principle established by 
of a Canadian court referred 





to in Mr. Hayward’s article in this number 
of THe WRITER is the settlement in England 
of a question arising from the non-publica- 
tion of a work. The case was taken up by 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, and 
the solicitor reported that an order of the 
court had been made by which the book had 
to be published by a certain date, subject to 
a penalty of £50 if publication did not en- 
sue, the defendant undertaking to pay the 
costs of the action. 


that Miriam 


in a 


Noting Carmen’s “ Dryad 
Child ” Smart Set poem was “a tulip- 
limbed young creature,” Julie K. Wether- 
ill, of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, is 
certainly justified in saying : “If her ‘limbs’ 
were tulip-like either in shape or color, she 
must have 


freaks.” 


belonged in the category of 


“ Incidentally,” says Collier’s, “it has been 
a long time since we read a good new story 
Isn’t 
We 
If there 
are any writers of old-fashioned love stories 


of the love of a young man for a girl 


this written more ? 


hold of 


sort of story any 


should like to get some.” 
left, it might be profitable to them to respond 
to this appeal. 


* 
* . 


Study of the Bible will improve any writ- 


er’s literary style. “ There is no mistaking 
the influence of the English Bible on Con- 
rad’s prose style,” says James Huneker in an 


appreciation of Joseph Conrad's genius. 
“He is saturated with its puissant, elemental 
rhythms, and his prose has its surge and 
That is 


‘painted ship upon a painted ocean.’ ” 
e 


undertow. why his is never a 
* * 

Perhaps William Butler Yeats is right in 
declaring that great poets are not emotional. 
Theoretically a great poem ought to be 
struck off at white heat, but practically does 
not stress of feeling generally hamper ex- 
pression so that it is likely to be imperfect, 
as for instance in the case of the man who 
is so angry that when he tries to pour out 


his wrath he only stutters ? Certainly the 
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war poems sent out by the well known Eng- 
lish poets, all of which show the deepest and 
most intense feeling, are all— Mr. Kipling’s 
the least so — failures’ from a literary point 
of view. Kipling’s poem, though not dis- 
passionate, shows a reserve and self-control 
— not inconsistent with the line “ Copyright, 
1914, by Rudyard Kipling” —that appar- 
ently enabled him to enhance the literary 
merit of his verse. The best of the English 
war poems, by the way, is unquestionably 
“The Day.” written by Henry Chappell — 
a railway porter at Bath! W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


N. B. Beasley, whose story, “ Behind the 
Plate,” was printed in the Popular Magazine 
for September 15, was born on Grosse Isle, 
near Detroit, in 1887, went to school in Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and attended a law school in 
Detroit. In 1907 he became a member of 
the Detroit Journal staff, covering general 
assignments, and four years ago he was as- 
signed to do baseball. Mr. Beasley's first 
magazine work was done for Harper's five 
years ago, and during the past year he has 
written considerably for the Illustrated Sun- 
day Harper’s Weekly, and the 
Popular Magazine, all his work being on the 
subject of baseball. 


Magazine, 


Howard Brubaker, author of 
“Ranny Discovers America,” in Harper’s 
Magazine for September,—the first of a 
series of boy stories — was born in Warsaw, 
Indiana, 


the story, 


and was graduated from Indiana 
University. He was engaged for some years 
in social settlement work on the East Side, 
in New York, and later was one of the edi- 
tors of Success, and then of Hearst’s Mag- 
azine. He now makes his home in Green’s 
Connecticut. Mr. Brubaker is a 
member of the editorial staff of Collier’s, 
and is also a contributor to various publica- 


tions, principally upon humorous and juve- 


Farms, 


nile themes. 


Bozeman Bulger, who wrote the story, 


“Pants Paramount,” printed in the Popular 





Magazine for August 1, has been the base- 
ball writer on the New York Evening World 
for the past ten years. He was born in 
Alabama, and for a long time was City Edi- 
tor of the Birmingham Age-Herald. Later 
he turned to political writing and went to 
New York with that kind of work in view, 
but accidentally he was engaged to write 
baseball, and he has written baseball ever 
since, regarding it as much more pleasant 
work, and as requiring more attention to 
style. Mr. Bulger is the author of the 
“Swat Milligan” stories which ran in the 
New York Evening World, and were after- 
ward printed in book form. He has written 
a number of fiction stories for the Popular 
Magazine, but he has devoted most of his 
time sketches or 

fifteen or 


to playwriting — one-act 

Oi these he has had 
twenty produced, among the successful ones 
being “Swat Milligan,” “ The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” a divorce comedy, “ The Late Mr. 
Allen,” “The Groom Forgot,” “Curves,” 
“The Shadow of Shiloh,” and “ His Nibs.” 
In this year’s New Year number of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post Mr. Bulger had an arti- 
cle giving his experience in writing for the 


playlets. 


stage. 


Caroline Caffin, author of the story, ““ Who 
Pays ¢” in Women’s Stories for August, is 
the wife of Charles Henry Caffin, the art 
critic, lecturer, and author. Mrs. Caffin is 
English by birth and education, but she has 
made her home in this country since 1802, 
and has identified herself with the American 
She is 
everything that makes for the economic in- 


spirit. interested particularly in 
dependence of woman and everything that 
will increase woman’s sense of responsibility 
toward herself and the community. Accord- 
ingly, she has taken an active part in the 
the suffrage and at one time 
organized the producing of suffragist plays 
as a means of propaganda. 
pose she wrote a play, “ The Homethrust,” 
which has been frequently acted at suffrage 
entertainments. Mrs. Caffin’s interest in 
things dramatic dates from her life in Eng- 


movement, 


For this pur- 
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land, where for some years she was a mem- 
ber of the theatrical profession. Since she 
married and came to this country with her 
husband she has seldom acted professionally, 
but she still keeps in more or less close touch 
with the life of the stage. A phase of the 
latter is represented in “Who Pays,” but 
its theme is not the woes of the stage child, 
though the story centers around a child act- 
ress. The irresponsibility and inefficiency of 
the child’s parents, who can neither provide 
for her themselves nor protect her from ex- 
ploitation by others, is the idea around which 
this story grew. Mrs. Caffin was a member 
of the committee of the MacDowell Club, 
which undertook to bring plays of merit 
to the notice of the members of that club 
by means of bulletins. Out of this idea has 
grown the Drama League of America, a 
movement for the encouragement of better 
plays, which has spread throughout the 
country, and in which Mrs. Caffin still takes 
an active part. 


Harold William Fiferlik, who had a story, 
“The Fatherland,” in Harper’s Magazine 
for August, is twenty-three years old, and 
was born in Portland, Michigan. He 
to Detroit when he was three years old, 
and he has never been much more than a 
hundred miles from it since. 


went 


He was gradu- 
ated from the public schools of Detroit, fin- 
ishing at the high school in 1908. He began 
to write when he was nineteen years old, 
and has been writing steadily ever since. 
So far he has written principally boys’ 
stories, most of which have appeared in the 
American Boy. A few others have been 
printed in Short Stories, St. Nicholas, the 
Boys’ Magazine, one of the Street & Smith 
magazines, and several church and Sunday 
school papers. Mr. Fiferlik finds writing 
slow, hard work, but he feels that the more 
slowly a job is done, the more thoroughly 
it is done and the more one can learn about 
it, that is, if he be really interested in it. 
He rarely finishes a story in two weeks, and 
it usually takes much longer than that. He 
writes about tailors and tailorshops a good 


deal because he knows about them. There 
have been tailors in his family for genera- 
tions, he says, and he has learned a little 
about the trade himself. He also writes 
about country and village folk, as many of 
his people have been farmers and pioneers. 
Mr. Fiferlik finds that it does n’t make any 
difference where one goes for material ; he 
will always find it. There is really only 
one story in the world, and it can be read 
from one man’s life as well as from another’s. 
One can study to better advantage from a 
book with whose print and binding one is 
familiar, that’s all. As to “ The Fatherland,” 
that is a subject that Mr. Fiferlik is deeply 
interested in, the real significance of the 
Great Republic to the world. The fact that 
his father’s people were Bohemian peasants 
who left their fatherland to come to Amer- 
ica in search of the things it promises brings 
this home to him strongly. He believes that 
the creation of this nation, where all men of 
all lands may be free to live and develop to 
the full of their possibilities, is one of the 
greatest single forward steps the human race 
has thus far made. Once men have evolved 
sufficiently to feel that they must be free 
and then have acquired freedom, they will 
go forward very fast indeed. And with the 
growth of the new race which has been born 
among us, the race that hates no race, be- 
cause it is of so many of them, the whole 
world will go faster. It will be by this race, 
Mr. Fiferlik thinks, that peace will be 
brought tc the world. 


Gertrude B. Millard, author of the story. 
“The Transformation of Angelita Lopez,” 
in the August Century, is Mrs. Byron Mil- 
lard, of San José, California. Mrs. Mil- 
lard’s work has appeared scatteringly for the 
last nineteen years, mostly in the Argonaut, 
of San Francisco, and Out West, originally 
the Land of Sunshine, of Los Angeles. Har- 
per’s Weekly, the Blue Book, the Chap 
Book ( now defunct ), and a number of other 
magazines have published her stories, and 
Sunset (now the Pacific Monthly) printed 
a little poem on Mt. Hamilton, the site of 
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the Lick Observatory, which overlooks her 
home in the Santa Clara Valley. Other 
odds and ends of poetry and prose have 
appeared from time to time locally, and she 
is an active member of the San José Short 
Story Club. Mrs. Millard regards “The 
Paint Preacher,” which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly, in August, 1912, as her best story. 
All of her stories have a western setting, al- 
though not all a wild-western one. 


Bertha A. Rich, who wrote the story, 
“Elizabeth Smith, Schemestress,” in the 
August number of Women’s Stories — the 
first of a series to be published in that mag- 
azine — was born in Waterford, Ontario, and 
has been self-supporting since she was fifteen 
— in exactly the manner outlined in “ Eliza- 
beth,” the story being ninety per cent. true. 
Mrs. Rich’s first newspaper work was done 
for the Cincinnati Enquirer, and consisted of 
a series of articles relating in a semi-humor- 
ous and cynical manner her interviews with 
business men of various lines. Later she 
solicited advertising in Chicago, wrote the 
advertisements, drew them, and sold them, 
and for a year she was editor of the Chicago 
Amusement Guide, where she was also “ Ad 
man.” Then she began to write stories 
about saving money, and for several years 
they appeared in papers all over the coun- 
try. “Elizabeth” is the first story of a 
fiction character that she has had published, 
although she has had several other stories 
accepted by various magazines. Mrs. Rich 
is now in California with her husband and 
daughter, where she expects to remain. 


W. E. Scutt,— really W. E. Schutt, for 
Mr. Schutt writes under his own name as it 
is pronounced—who had a story, called 
“Kings of the Mighty,” in the Popular 
Magazine for June 1, entered Cornell Uni- 
versity with the class of 1905, but left at the 
end of his junior year for three years’ study 
at Oxford under the Cecil Rhodes bequest. 
He traveled through Europe, as Rhodes 
scholars do, visiting by turns various Eu- 
topean corners and capitals and also South 





America. In 1909, while teaching languages 
to college freshmen, Mr. Schutt began to 
write, rather desultorily. but with a success 
that he regards as deplorable, since now he 
has n't the fabled trunkful of manuscripts to 
turn loose. He gave up writing entirely 
when, in 1910, he entered the Foreign Ser- 
vice. After serving in Germany and Italy, 
he resigned from the service in 1913, to de- 
vote more time to writing. Mr. Schutt’s 
work is principally novelettes and serials. 
He has had stories published in Young’s 
Magazine, Ainslee’s, the Top Notch, the New 
Story Magazine, the Argosy, the All-Story 
Magazine, the Popular, and the Pelican, of 
London, besides one or two articles of a 
serious nature in the Reviews. He says 
that he can do salable work only after mid- 
night, and that therefore his output is lim- 
ited. 

James Willard Schultz, author cof the 
serial, “On the Warpath,” now running in 
the Youth’s Companion, was brought up 
with the idea that his career was to be a 
military one, and he was sent to Peekskill 
Military Academy in New York State, pre- 
paratory for West Point. One summer in 
the 70's, however, he was allowed to spend 
his vacation in the Far West, and having had 
a taste of the real free life there, he could 
not break away from it. He joined the Pie- 
gan tribe, of the Blackfeet confederacy, and 
with it roamed the buffalo-covered plains of 
Montana, and what is now the Province of 
Alberta, soon taking a daughter of the tribe 
for his wife and setting up a lodge of. his 
own. Tle learned the language of the peo- 
ple of the tribe, studied their traditions, 
manners, and customs, and even went with 
the young men to war against the Sioux and 
other enemies. It was a happy life he led 
until 1903, when his wife died, and he then 
went down into the Southwest, and has been 
there ever since, generally living in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco during the winter, 
and spending the summer at his home in the 
White Mountains of Arizona. It is Mr. 
Schultz’s ambition to leave for future gen- 
erations a true picture of the Blackfeet In- 
dians and the old buffalo days in Montana. 











With that end in view, he first wrote “ My 
Life as an Indian,” published in 1907, and 
this was followed by “‘ With the Indians in 
the Rockies,” “Sinoph, the Indian Boy,” 
“The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin.” 
His publishers, the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, will bring out another book in the 
series in October. 


and 


His stories are first pub- 
lished as serials in the Youth's Companion. 
Mr. Schultz is at present writing the story of 
Apauk, caller of buffalo and 
Apauk — Flint Knife — was perhaps 
the most successful caller of buffalo the Pie- 


bringer of 
plenty. 


gan tribe ever had. He seldom failed to de- 
herd to the cliffs, which the 
waiting people stampeded it. Mr. Schultz 
got the story from Apauk himself, and he 


coy a over 


thinks it is a moving one. 


>—— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Green. — “As a woman,” writes 


Anna Katherine Green, in the August issue 


young 
of the Strand Magazine, “I began to ver- 
siiy. The result was eventually the volume, 
‘The Defence of the Bride.’ Most of those 
poems appeared from time to time in the 
magazines and I am reminded by a letter 
from Emerson, 


that he 


now carefully preserved, 


encouraged me to go on writing 
verse. At this time my mother, who was a 
practically minded woman, suggested that I 
should write a novel. I felt unequal to the 
task, and said so ; but I thought that if ever 
I had the courage to undertake the work it 
should be one of absorbing plot. My mind 
turned to thinking of plots, and one day it 
occurred to me that the nucleus for a story 
might be hinged upon the fact of a person 
passing the open door of a room, overhear- 
ing an accusation, and attributing it to the 
one of the This I 
coupled with the idea that a complication 


wrong two occupants. 


could be a guilty being 


the first one to announce that a crime had 


evolved by party 
On these two simple ideas 
But the 
story had to be written and a willing pub- 
lisher found tc print it. This all came about 


been committed. 
“The Leavenworth Case’ was built. 
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in good season. It took me two years to 
write the story. and that all was successfully 
accomplished is proved by the very compli- 
mentary and encouraging letter from Wilkie 
Collins that lies before me as I pen these 
lines. ‘Although,’ he writes, ‘my eyes are 
failing me, I read the story through at a sit- 
ting, marvelling at its ingenuity.’ It was a 
hard-earned triumph. The story was written 
on all kinds and sizes of paper. I must have 
written enough for three volumes, judging 
by a large drawer full of discarded manu- 
script that I had not the heart to destroy, 
even after the book was in print. 

‘But perhaps the hardest ordeal I went 


I had 


informed me 


when 
that 
they thcught well of the story, but that it 


through was the experience 


George Haven Putnam 
would have to be cut down at least twenty 
thousand words and then be passed on by 
Rossiter Johnson before they could under- 
take its publication. Therefore, with many 
misgivings and after a long interval, I sum- 
moned enough courage to cut into a work 
that had all but health. 
When [| had cut out as story 
is | thought I could, there were still one 
hundred and fifty thousand words left to tell 
the tale. 


undermined my 
much of the 


This was subsequently cut to one 
hundred and forty-two thousand, and since 
then I have written a well-connected epitomi- 
The 


day for reading the story to Rossiter John- 


zation of it in seven thousand words. 
son came and found me in a very depressed 
state of mind and a case of nerves. I did not 
know Mr. | 

When we settled down to work his manner 
that of a 


Johnson as well then as I do now. 


was man who was summoned to 
endure torture, but who meant to do his duty 
by the Putnams if he died for it. The read- 
ing lasted twenty-four hours. Mr. Johnson’s 
only encouragement during the ordeal con- 
sisted in saying at the conclusion of a chap- 
Then he would close his 
after a 
enough tc indicate that another chapter had 
been ended, he would repeat, ‘read another,’ 


and so on to the conclusion of the book. On 


ter, ‘read another.’ 


eyes, lean back, and, pause long 


leaving, his only comment was, ‘ Very good.’ 














Two days after that the Putnams sent me 
word that they would publish the story on 
Rossiter Johnson’s recommendation. That 
was in 1878. Since then the book has been 
translated into many languages, passed 
through numerous editions, and is in satis- 
factory demand today.” 


Thorpe. — “When I was sixteen and 
wrote ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight,’ I 
little imagined that it was destined to make 
famous the little church in England where 
its scene was laid, enrich numerous publish- 
ers, and make a fortune for the man who 
bought the timbers upon which the old bell 
was hung and souvenirs made from 
them,’’ said Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 

“ Directly, I never received a penny from 
the poem or its sale, but, of course it gave 
me a name and enabled me to find a mar- 
ket for other poems I have written. It also 
gave me recognition from Queen Victoria, 
and in fact the people of England have 
shown much more appreciation for the work 
than the people. in my own country.” 

“Was the incident true of which the poem 
was written?” 


sold 


“ Indeed it was, and has since been proved 
so, although I did not know it at the time. 
I shall be sixty-four Saturday, and I wrote 
the poem April 3, 1867, at Litchfield, Mich. 
The incident was taken from a story in 
Peterson's Magazine of September, 1855, the 
story being called ‘ Love and Loyalty.’ I 
sent the poem to the Commercial Tribune 
of Detroit, and the editor published it. It 
seemed almost instantly to gain recognition. 
The editor wrote to me and said that he 
felt ashamed to have taken the poem, but 
that they did not pay for such matter. He 
told me it had been copied all over the 


world, and that I should send my other 
productions to magazines. 
“The poem attracted so much attention 


in England that Queen Victoria appointed a 
commission to verify the incident. The com- 
mission traced it down, located the church 
at Chertsey, and found the old bell, which 
was cast in 1310. An enterprising English- 
man took the timbers and used them to 
make clappers for miniature bells which he 
sold as souvenirs. He reaped a_ harvest. 
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But I have had my reward in knowing the 
people of the world appreciated the story I 
told, as innumerable testimonials I have re- 
ceived testify.”--San Diego Special in St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 





= ———— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Story of the Bottle Imp.— At least 
one of the many correspondents who have 
been expressing in the Sun their preferences 
in the matter of short stories has given the 
highest place to Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“Bottle Imp.” We say “ Stevenson’s 
‘Bottle Imp’” with somewhat of reserva- 
tion ; this remarkable narrative might itself 
be made the subject of a story involving the 
canons cf artistic conscience, the ethics of 
appropriation and adaptation, and_ the 
equities of ownership in the case of literary 
property heavily mortgaged when recorded 
to the credit of the nominal author. 

Certain it is that if to Stevenson’s imagina- 
tion were due the original conception and 
the secondary inventions which gave vitality 
and interest to the tale, and the moral as dis- 
tinguished from the merely geographical and 
rhetorical scenery with which it is set forth, 
his version of “ The Bottle Imp” would rank 
among the greatest short stories ever writ- 
ten. The truth is, his share was that of an 
uncommonly skillful adapter. Even the title 
he lifted, to use as if it were his own. 

In the collected editions 
writings “ The Bottle Imp” is preceded by 
a vague and apparently not quite ingenuous 
Note :— 


of Stevenson's 


“Any student of that very unliterary product, the 
English drama of the early part of the century, will 
here recognize the name and the root idea of a 
piece once rendered popular by the redoubtable B. 
Smith. The root idea is there and identical, and yet 
I believe I have made it a new thing. And the fact 
that the tale has been designed and written for a 


Polynesian audience may lend it some extraneous 
interest nearer home. — R. L. S.” 
This slender admission has all the ear- 


marks of an afterthought prompted either 
by twinges of conscience or by a perception 
of the nee4 of defensive measures against the 
charge cf crude plagiarism which was made 
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possible if not probable by a wider and more 
permanent publicity than was originally con- 
templated for the tale. The fact is that be- 
fore its publication by the Scribners in April, 
1893, in the volume entitled “Island Nights 
Entertainments,” “The Bottle Imp” ap- 
peared beth in Hawaiian and in English 
without any prefatory indication of previous 
existence in any form. In Sidney Colvin’s 
Notes to Stevenson’s letters is the following 
account of the time 
“The Bottle Imp’s” 
S. was concerned. 

* He accordingly for Honolulu in June, 
188, on a trading schooner, the Equator, bound to 
the Gilberts, one of the least visited and most prim- 
itively mannered of all the island groups of the west- 
ern Pacific ; and emerged toward Christmas of the 
into semi-civilization 
where he wrote his first Polynesian story, 
tle Imp.” 


and circumstances of 
genesis so far as R. L. 


started 


same year again at Samoa, 


* The Bot- 


In Graham Balfour's 


“Life of Robert 
it is recorded that “ The 
Bottle Imp,” written at the beginning of 1890, 
was trauslated by one of the members of 
the London into Samoan for the 
Mission magazine “almost as soon as it was 
written ; 


Louis Stevenson” 


Mission 


and has the unique distinction of 
having been published in Samoan before it 
appeared in English.” In one of the “ Vaili- 
ma Letters,” dated March, 1891, Stevenson 
says : “I spent the rest of the evening going 
over the Samoan translation of my ‘ Bottle 
Imp’ with Claxton the missonary”; and 
this is added in a footnote to the same let- 
ter >= 

“The first serial tale, says Mr. Clarke, ever read 
by Samoans in their own language was the story of 
*The Bottle Imp,’ which found its way into print 
at Samoa and was read with wonder and delight in 
many a thatched Samoan hut before it won the ad- 


miration of readers at home. In the English form 


the story was published first in Black and White, 
and afterward in the volume called ‘ Island Nights 
Entertainments.’ ” 


This note is Sidney Colvin’s. In the 
official bibliography in Graham Balfour’s 
“Life” it is also stated that the first Eng- 
lish publication of “The Bottle Imp” was 
in Black and White, on March 28 and April 4, 
1891. Neither statement is The 
story in English was sold, perhaps by a 


syndicating agency, to the New York Herald 


accurate. 


before its publication in Black and White. 
It appeared in five successive Sunday editions 
of the Herald between February 8 and 
March 1, 1891 ; and neither by prologue nor 
by footnote was there then the slightest ac- 
knowledgment of obligation.on Stevenson’s 
part for the “root idea,” or any other idea, 
to any other source than his own imagina- 
tion. 


Indeed, we see by various references in the 
“Letters” how much the borrowed Bottle 
Imp counted in the eyes of Stevenson’s 
literary vanity. It was the main foundation 
of his claim to the cherished name of Tusi- 
tala, or Teller of Tales, which the natives 
were taught to apply to him. And we find 
him, in August, 1893, writing in characteristic 
if rather affected fashion to Conan Doyle : — 

““ Nay, and more, I who write to you have had 
the indiscretion to perpetuate a trifling piece of fic- 
tion entitled ‘The Bottle Imp.’ Parties who come 
up to visit my unpretentious mansion, after having 
admired the ceilings by Vanderputty and the tapes- 
try by Gobbling, manifest toward the end a certain 
uneasiness which proves them to be fellows of in- 
They may be seen to shrug a brown 
shoulder, to roll up a speaking eye, and at last the 
secret bursts from them: ‘ Where is the bottle ?’” 


finite delicacy. 


Again in Balfour’s 


Vailima : — 


“Life,” describing 


“Im one corner [of the 


which, 


living room] was a 
continually replenished 
rarely contained any large 
amount of money at a time, put was supposed by 
the natives to be the prison of the Bottle Imp, the 
source of all Stevenson’s fortune.” 


large safe, being 


from San _ Francisco, 


A most extraordinary and unconscious 
revelation of the sensitiveness of Stevenson’s 
personal attitude in the matter of acknowl- 
edging obligation for the Bottle Imp Idea is 
contained in a letter of December 3, 1892, to 
Sidney Colvin about the arrangement of the 
book including “ The Bottle Imp,” for which 
he seems afterward to have received $8,000. 
Even the hazy reference to “that very un- 
literary product, the English drama of the 
early part of the century,” and to “the re- 
doubtable B. Smith,” in Stevenson’s ex- 
planatory note seems to have struck his self- 
pride as too specific a confession of in- 
debtedness. For he wrote :— 


“*The Bottle Imp’ was the piéce de résistance 
for my volume ‘Island Nights Entertainments.’ 
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However, that volume might never have got done ; 


and I send you two others in case they should be 
in time. 


“First have the ‘ Beach of Falesa.’ 


“Then a fresh false title : ‘Island Nights Enter- 
tainments’; and _ then, 


“*The Bottle Imp’; a cue from an old melo- 
drama. 


“*The Isle of Voices.’ 

“* The Waif Woman’; a cue from a saga. 

“Ot course these two others are not up to the 
mark of ‘The Bottle Imp,’ but they each have a 
certain merit, and they fit in style. By saying ‘a cue 
from an old melodrama’ after the B. 1. you can get rid 
f my note. 


“lf this is in time, it will be splendid, and will 
make quite a volume.” 

3ut it is not to “the redoubtable B. 
Smith” or to the “unliterary product” of 
early English drama or to an alleged “old 
melodrama” that the discerning student of 
origins must go for what Mr. Stevenson 
euphemistically termed the “cue” to his 
“ Bottle Imp.” There was published in 
London in 1823 by W. Simkin and R. Mar- 
shall a collection in three volumes called 
“Popular Tales. and Romances of the 
Northern Nations,” mostly stories of diab- 
lerie, Moravian, Thuringian, and Hartz 
Mountain legends and such. In all there 
were seventeen tales ; and according to the 
statement of the preface only two of these 
had ever been translated into English. 

The second tale of the first volume, “ The 

3ottle Imp,” is not one of the two men- 
tioned as having previously appeared in Eng- 
lish. It is by no means an unliterary pro- 
duct, for it has a style and charm of its own, 
although not R. L. S.’s_ style and charm. 
The title is the same, the supernatural idea 
which is the motive of the plot is the same, 
the mechanism of development is the same, 
the dénouement is practically the same, even 
to the mechanical expedient of half-heller 
coins instead of centimes ; particular phases 
of small incident and emotion are the same. 
Time, place, and circumstances are changed. 
and the consummate stylist adds his special 
touch. 

This is no case for applying the deadly 
parallel ; Stevenson was too resourceful an 
artist ever to lay himself open to the charge 
of textual plagiarism. His hero is Kiawe, 


the Hawaiian, the original is Richard, the 
young German merchant in Venice. Steven- 
son’s navigator in possession of the fateful 
bottle is the Kanaka Lopaka ; in the original 
it is the Spanish sea captain. The struggle 
with a woman to determine the possession of 
the demon in the vial, which gave all the 
owner wished but must be sold to another 
for less money than the price for which it 
was acquired, at the penalty of eternal dam- 
nation, is selfish in the original, with Rich- 
ard’s courtesan mistress Lucretia; in the 
adaption it is altruistic, with the noble wife 
Kohua. The solution by final disposition for 
a smaller coin than the supposed fateful min- 
imum is managed practically in the same way. 
Stevenson puts off his bottle, with its burden 
of an inevitable hell, on a reckless reprobate 
whose character has damned him already ; in 
the original the final sufferer is a person 
whose soul is lost already by a previous 
transaction with Satan. The entire frame- 
work, however, and many of the incidents, 
important and insignificant, have been boldly 
appropriated by the author of the second 
Bottle Imp. The points of contact are so 
many and so striking that we doubt if any- 
hody can read the two tales one after the 
other and retain much respect for the sin- 
cerity of either Stevenson’s note as printed, 
or his proposed credit line about the alleged 
“old melodrama.” 

Stevenson’s chameleon talent took color 
from that on which it fed or rested. Appre- 
ciation, keen preception of value to his own 
literary projects, appropriation, assimilation 
and metamorphosis by adornment was the 
order of the process. So we find his delight- 
ful pages shining in turn with the light of 
Dumas, of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Hoff- 
man, of Sir Walter, of Poe, of whatever and 
no matter how various the geniuses tem- 
porarily occupying and impregnating his 
facile mind. Under whatever influence he 
wrote he was Stevenson to the extent of his 
own very remarkable powers of invention 
and a laboriously acquired but beautifully 
effective medium of style. He is not the less 
for all this to be counted among the bene- 
factors of mankind ; but in this special in- 
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stance without the Bottle Imp of half a cen- 
tury before him what would the Bottle Imp 
of Robert Louis have been ?— New York 
Sun. 


Wanted — a Magazine for Youth. — Is n't it 
about time for somebody to start a magazine 
that will represent the intellectual, exper- 
imental youth of this country ? Our young 
people in their twenties ought to have some 
better and different chance than exists at 
present to express themselves unhampered 
by older traditions. The new magazine 
should fly at its masthead the lines of Long- 
fellow to the effect that the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts. The Lis- 
tener knows of young people who are bit- 
terly complaining that they have no open- 
ing to. express themselves in poetry, phil- 
csophy, criticism, or drama, unless they come 
up to a certain standard—which, if the 
truth were recognized, may after all be not 
so high as their own. Naturally youth does 
not write good fiction, because it has not yet 
‘It is 
toc subjective —it lacks interpretive power 
But it may have a good grip of the means 
of freshly analyzing life 


the material in personal experience. 


and perhaps that 
is the secret of the success young men are 
having with the drama. Yet there 
they cannot interpret as they can analyze 
—and that is why they choose problems 
their own minds instead of the old 
theatrical plots. One knows young people 


even 


from 


who are writing on all sorts of subjects, with 
no success— young students of either sex 


who think of 
offering their work to the magazine and il- 


who can draw, but would n't 
lustrated weekly market, because they see 
that what is published there has been put 
through the respective mangling machines of 
the respective editorial offices and made to 
The 
thinking of 


come out looking pretty much all alike. 
kind of young people we are 
have something to sa) ftentimes some- 
thing that we can ill afford to lose. — “ The 


Listener,” in the Boston Transcript. 


Value of Taste for Poetry.— If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule 


to read some poetry and listen to some 





music at least once every week, for perhaps 
the parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have been kept active through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious to the in- 
tellect, and more probably to the moral char- 
acter, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature. — Charles Darwin. 


Self Criticism by Auth “It is a wise 
dramatist who knows when to blue pencil his 
own epigrams,” observes Dr. Hammond, 
That sort of elimination is, usu- 
ally, the very last thing a writer comes to 
know and practice. Not two novelists in, a 
hundred have any notion of “tone.” They 
do not understand that the tone of a page, or 
a chapter, is or should be fixed, and that this 
tone may be impaired by a single phrase, or 
even a word. Artistic restraint is called for. 
Which is about the same as saying that not 
two novelists in a hundred know how to 
write. Anybody can string words together, 
but literature is an art.” — Chicago Tribune. 


wisely. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Caspar’s Tecunicat DICTIONARY OF THE 
AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
par. 264 pp. 
a Caspar 


ENGLISH 
Compiled by C. N. Cas- 
Cloth, postpaid, $1.08. Milwaukee : 
Company. 1914. 

Mr. Caspar has made a reference book of 
great value to those who have occasion to 
deal with technical words and phrases in 
German and English, including the many new 
terms that have come into use within the 
last decade. He has made a study of the 
latest technical literature and of the best 
authorities, and the compilation of this useful 
dictionary has meant conscientious pains- 
taking research extending over a period of 
several years. Although the book is of 
handy pocket size, it contains more than 
50,000 words, including the technical terms 
of engineering, mechanics, chemistry, naviga- 
tion, shipbuilding, aviation, electro-technics, 
automobiling, etc. It is a very useful book, 
and a valuable supplement to any large or 
small general dictionary of the English or 
German language. 

A Hanpy Book or Curious INFORMATION. 
liam S. Walsh. 942 pp. Half morocco, 
$3.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
1914. 

This “ Handy Book of Curious Informa- 
tion,” compiled from a great variety of 
sources not accessible to the general reader, 
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will be a useful addition to any writer's 
library. As the Introduction says, “it ex- 
ploits either such subjects as are deemed 
beneath the dignity of more pretentious 
works, or else such lighter aspects of 
familiar subjects as are similarly ignored 
by the Big Wigs.” It thus supplies much 
special information of popular interest that 
will be looked for in vain in general books 
of reference. The scope of the book is 
illustrated by the headings of articles noted 
at random on its nearly 1,000 clearly but 
closely printed pages, such as The Clock of 
Death, Laetare Medal, Indian Summer, 
Female Freemason, Petrified Forest of 
Arizona, Portland Vase, Sunday and the 
Sabbath, Singing and Barking Sands, Bund- 
ling, Big Bells, Fastnet Rock Light-house, 
the Sargasso Sea, and Womanless Islands. 
These references illustrate the variety, but 
give only a small idea of the value of the 
work. It is interesting for miscellaneous 
reading, and as a reference book it will give 
anwers to questions that cannot easily be 
found elsewhere. It is a useful addition to 
Mr. Walsh’s former books, “ Curiosities of 
Popular Customs,” and “ Handy-book of 
Literary Curiosities.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED .- 

| Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, ‘or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 


under this heading. Selections will be made for 

review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 

A Boox Asovt Avutuors. By A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff. 308 pp. Cloth, 10 shillings. London : 
Adam & Charles Black. 1914. 

True Avutuor’s Desk Book. By William Dana Or- 
cutt. 164 pp. Cloth, 60 cents, net. New York : 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1914. 

Writixnc to Serr. A _ textbook of literary _crafts- 
manship. By Edwin Wildman. 111 pp. Flexible 
cloth, so cents. New York: The Wildman Mag- 
agzine and News Service. 1914. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. } 


Tue Cuarm Tuat Is Barrie. A study of an elu- 


sive personality. Illustrated. John D. Williams. 
Century for October. 
TEACHING -EnGuiisn. Henry Seidel Canby. Yale 


Review for October. 


Tue AmeRtcan Reviewer. Bliss Perry. Yale Re- 
view for October. 


Francis Tromrson. Charlton M. 
Review for October. 

Tue Enigma or Genius. Hugh Walker. Yale 
Review for October. 

W. D. Howe tts’ AvrosiocrapHy— II. Harper’s 
Magazine for October. 

Tue CONFESSIONS oF a_ Boys’ 
Lippincott’s for October. 

How Tuey Broxe Into Print”—III. With 
portraits of Roy Norton, Mary Dillon, Holman Day, 
Molly Elliot Seawell, Keble Howard, Will N. Har- 
ben, Irving Bacheller, and John Breckenridge Ellis. 
Francis Arthur Jones. Strand for October. 


How to Start Your Lisrary. 
Portor. 


Lewis. Yale 


Story WRitTeER. 


Laura Spencer 
Woman’s Home Companion for October. 
THEODORE Wartts-DuNTON AND THE SPIRIT OF AN 
Ace. John Drinkwater. Nineteenth Century 
After for September. 

Tue Story or 
J. L. Harbour. 


and 


“THe Star-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
St. Nicholas for September. 


Tue Speciric Gravity or Humor. Ellen Burns 
Sherman. Christian Register for September 17. 
THe Stupy oF AvuTOBIOGRAPHY. Charles H 


Lyttle. Christian Register for September 17. 


Some UNAPPRECIATED SHAKSPEREAN CHARACTERS 
H. M. Selby. Christian Register for September 24. 

STorinG Up Goop REapInc. 
ber 16. 

REMINISCENCES — IX. Illustrated. 
bott. Outlook for September 23. 


Outlook for Septem- 


Lyman Ab- 


—_—___-2@ — —_—_— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The publication of William Dean How- 
ells’ autobiography began in Harper's Mag- 
azine for September. 

Ambrose Bierce, who went to Mexico last 
fall to gather material for literary work, has 
been missing since December. He is seventy- 
two years old. 

Nicholas Vachel Lindsay says his middle 
name is pronounced to rhyme with 
“ Rachel.” 

The London Society of Authors will be 
known in future as “The Incorporated So- 
ciety of Authors, Playwrights, and Compo- 
sers.’ Its address is No. 1, Central Build- 
ing, Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W., 
London. 

The Smart Set Magazine has_ been 
acquired by the publishers of Field and 
Stream, by whom it will hereafter be 
handled. 
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Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett thus ex- 
plains the pronunciation of “ Tembarom” 
“It was a schoolboy abbreviation of ‘ Tem- 
ple Barholm,’ and became inevitably ‘Temp 
Barholm,’ then ‘Tem Barholm,’ and finally 
‘Tembarom,’ which made the pronunciation 
Tembarom. The ‘barom’ would sound like 
‘baron.’ ” 

Daniel Carson Goodman is suing Mitchell 
Kennerley for $20,575 as his share of the re- 
ceipts from the sale of Revelly.” 
He says that his contract with Kennerley 
was that he was to receive thirteen and one- 
half cents on every copy of the first 10,000 
sold and fifteen cents on every copy up to 
90,00@ copies; that more than 


“ Hager 


1,000,000 
copies of the book were sold, and that he 
has received only $372. 

“My Autobiography,” by S. S. McClure, 
the publication of which in book form was 
postponed last spring, has been brought out 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Little, & Co. 
November the tenth edition of 
“Familiar Quotations,” edited 
mented by Nathan Haskell Dole. 

The John 
“Honoré de 


publish in 
Bartlett's 
and 


Brown, will 


aug- 


Lane Company 
Balzac: His Life 
by Mary F. Sanborn. 

R. Brimley Johnson has written a critical 
study of “The Women Novelists” and their 
influence on the development of fiction, with 
reference Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. 

“The Author’s Craft,” by Arnold Bennett, 
is published by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


announces 
and Writ- 


ings,” 


special to Fanny Burney, 


The differences over the contract for the 
sale of the Century Magazine to Mr. Mc- 
Bride of McBride, Nast, & Company, have 
been amicably settled out of court, the Cen- 
tury Company retaining the magazine. Rob- 
ert Sterling Yard of the Century Magazine 
has resigned the editorship to become con- 
nected with the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines. His successor has not been an- 
nounced. 
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Richard Curle’s book, “Joseph Conrad,” 
is published by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

Henry James Forman has joined the staff 
of Collier’s Weekly as managing editor. Mr. 
Forman, who is a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1903, served for a time as reporter and 
correspondent on the New York 
limes and other papers, was editor of the 
Literary Digest, and later associate editor 
and general manager of the North American 
He is the author of several books. 


special 


Review. 
The Multitude is a new Chicago magazine 

published in the interests of what might be 

called anti-radicalism in public affairs. 

The a monthly “magazine of 
individuality,” conducted by Michael Mona- 
han, and arisen from the ashes of the Papy- 
rus, is published at South Norwalk, Conn. 

With the October issue Suburban Life 
(New York) becomes the Countryside 
Magazine, devoted to discussion of “the 
human problem of country life, using the 
term ‘country. life’ in the broadest sense for 
the affairs and interests of the open agricul- 
tural country and for such urban, suburban, 
and village interests as look countryward.” 
ee A Cornell has become 
contributing editor. 


Phoenix, 


Bailey of 


Stories, New York, is now a 
semi-monthly edition having 


Women’s 
the 
been discontinued. 

The New Weekly ( London) is dead. 

Mitchell Kennerley has issued for free 
distribution a little booklet on Frank Har- 
ris, containing an appreciation by Temple 
Scott, and illustrations from rare photo- 
graphs. 

The Pathfinder ( Washington, D. C.) an- 
nounces that all its matter is prepared in its 
own office, and that no poems or prose arti- 
cles on any subject are desired. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie died in New York, Sep- 
tember 18, aged sixty-three. 

Mrs. Caroline Fletcher Dole died at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., September 22, aged 
ninety-seven. 


monthly, 





